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The Church and International Reconstruction 


Under the above caption the Geneva Study Department 
of the World Council of Churches has just released an 
unusual document which is here summarized for our 
readers. * 


This new report presents eleven declarations embody- 
ing “consensus” concerning the principles of a just peace 
and the relation of the churches thereto, together with 
the main points of “dissensus” under each head. The 
report is based on “official, unofficial and private state- 
ments” made during the war, not identified as to source. 
The authors believe that this anonymous method, which 
was in part dictated by obvious considerations, has the 
advantage of taking the discussion “out of the realm of 
theological or confessional pigeonholes, national etiquette 
and political passions.” The study is limited to churches 
participating in the ecumenical movement. 

It is noted that, in addition to the specific disagree- 
ments recorded, the groups represented differ as to 
approach and emphasis. “Some would concentrate all 
attention on the fundamental theological issues, others on 
the contrary would work for a purely pragmatic and 
practical common program of action. Some consider that 
the crucial main problem is one of moral motivation, 
others that it is the problem of transforming the political 
and social system.” But the authors are convinced that 
“an ecumenical consensus is emerging concerning the 
function and message of the Church in relation to inter- 
national life. The importance of this fact must not be mini- 
mized. It means nothing less than that—for the first time 
in centuries—these churches are enabled to take a common 
attitude and to render a common witness to the true 
foundations of peace.” The decisive question now becomes 
“whether the churches will let themselves be transformed 
into militant confessing churches, churches which act on 
the belief that they have received the word of salvation 
for the whole of humanity and for all realms of life.” 

The principles on which agreement was discovered are 
here listed in order and printed in italics, followed by 
summaries of the interpretive comment and notation of 
the disagreements to which the report calls attention. 


“I. The Church has a specific task in relation to 
peacemaking and the creation of international order.” 

No longer do the churches maintain that the Gospel 
has to do only with private living. That view has come 


* The report is being printed in pamphlet form with a Foreword 
by Dr. Henry Smith Leiper and may be secured from the 
American Office, World Council of Churches, 297 Fourth Avenue. 
Single copies 15 cents; quantity rates. 


to be recognized as a secular influence on the Church 
itself, which now “seeks again to become the messenger 
of God to the world, to proclaim His Sovereignty over all 
realms of life, and to call the nations to order.” The 
impact of totalitarian systems has contributed to this end. 
But on one point agreement is lacking. Some would 
limit the task of the Church to “reminding the nations of 
the divine commandments” and “protesting” against 
manifest violations of them. Thus they would limit the 
prophetic function to criticism, excluding responsibility 
for positive counsels or the formulation of policies. The 
latter are the concern of governments, though individual 
Christians in public life find here a sphere of influence. 
Others hold that the Church must be concerned with 
concrete policies—not technical questions, to be sure, but 
the interpretation of the divine will “here and now.” It 
must pray to be given “the word of concrete prophecy.” 


“II. The Church performs its task in this realm by 
being itself a world-wide fellowship under one Lord in 
which national differences are transcended.” 

In spite of war the sense of being “one body” is 
growing among the churches. The Church should endeavor 
to “speak with one voice to all the nations” impartially, 
never as the “instrument of any particular political pro- 
gram, any ideology, or any form of propaganda.” It must 
not allow political disagreements to breach its fellowship. 

Disagreement appears, however, in that some hold that 
both the Church, as universal, and the individual Chris- 
tian are obligated to “abstain from identifying themselves 
with the cause of a nation, or a group of nations, in 
international conflicts in which Christians stand against 
Christians.” Their paramount concern is to maintain the 
“world-wide Christian community as an instrument of 
reconciliation and as a basis for peaceful collaboration.” 
Loyalty to this universal fellowship takes precedence over 
“loyalty to nation, to race, or to a cause, however just it 
may be.” In other words, for the Church to “be the 
Church” means to be “above the battle.” 

Against this others maintain that in conflicts where 
“vital Christian principles are at stake” the churches and 
their members must take a definite stand. They point out 
that “a church bears responsibility for and lives in soli- 
darity with the nation in which it is planted, and is, 
therefore, involved in conflicts in which the existence of 
the nation is at stake.” To their minds the Church cannot 
observe the mandate to be the Church by remaining 
“above the battle.” 


“Fil. The Church is to announce to the nations that 
Jesus Christ is Lord over all men and all powers.” 


“The doctrine, which has for long dominated Christian 
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thought and life, that the Lordship of Christ is to be 
conceived as confined to the realm of the ‘inner life,’ and 
that it has no bearing on public life, is discredited. Dis- 
cussions between advocates of a ‘social’ gospel and those 
of an ‘individual’ gospel are largely a matter of the past.” 
And the Church itself “is to be the realm in which the 
Lordship of Christ is shown to be stronger than all human 
forces which separate men from God and from each 
other.” 

But opinion is divided on one point. Some hold that 
the “Lordship of Christ,” while a present reality known 
to Christian faith, awaits a second coming of Christ for 
its manifestation to the world. The Church must proclaim 
this, as yet invisible, Reign of Christ and challenge “all 
powers, all groupings of men, and all individuals” to 
choose between obedience and disobedience. Others see a 
progressive realization in history of the Lordship of 
Christ. The transformation of society will not be a 
constant process but it will be progressive. Thus the 
Kingdom of God “enters human history.” The Church 
should teach that Christian principles have “universal 
validity for the corporate life of men.” 


“IV. The Church is to proclaim the divine command- 
ments concerning the order which is to reign in the 
world.” 


In the Biblical conception, men are not isolated beings, 
rather they are seen “as members of social and _ political 
groupings and as bearers of specific responsibilities.” The 
churches have long been negligent of their “duty to 
preach the commandments in their bearing upon public 
life, very especially in relation to international life.” 

Here another kind of disagreement appears. Some 
believe that the Church should “appeal to the natural law 
which is implicit in God's creation, implanted in the 
consciences of men, apprehensible by reason, and illumi- 
nated by revelation.” Since the Church would win a 
hearing from many who are outside its fellowship it should 
make use of those “moral insights which men carry at 
least potentially in themselves.” Thus the Church is 
able to “collaborate with those of other creeds who accept 
the claims of the moral law and work out with them an 
ethos for international order which can be accepted by 
all men.” But others oppose this utilization of the 
concept of natural law as obscuring the Christian revela- 
tion. They hold that the “law” can be fulfilled only as 
the Gospel is accepted. The Church, in this view. cannot 
“collaborate ideologically or systematically with those of 
other religions or of no religion.” But it must, when 
conerete ethical choices confront it, “take a common 
stand ad hoc on these specific social or political issues 
with those who take such a stand for other than Christian 
reasons. 


“VW. The Church is to call the nations to repentance 
for their common guilt and to work for their recon- 
ciliation.”” 


“When Christians meet together again after the war, 
it is their common confession of the sins of their nations 
and churches which enables them to re-establish truly 
fraternal relations. Such a confession of universal guilt 
excludes the attributing to one nation of the sole guilt 
for the present world catastrophe. But it does not 
exclude, it demands rather, that each church should 
acknowledge in a concrete manner the injustices and 
crimes committed by the nation for which it feels respon- 
sible and whom it represents before God, that each 
church should urge the nation in which it is planted to 


admit its part of the general responsibility for the breach 
of the peace, and that all should draw concrete and definite 
conclusions from their failures.” 

Divergence appears as to the validity of punitive 
measures. Some insist that there must be a_ penal 
element in the peace-—directed not only at “a few leaders” 
but at “the nation or nations who have acquiesced in 
their leadership.” The motive, to be sure, is to be one of 
correction, and punishment must be accompanied by an 
“effort toward reconciliation.” To others this does 
violence to the scripture: “Vengeance is mine.” Mea- 
sures taken to insure peace should, they insist, “not be 
considered as punishment inflicted by men, but as the 
inevitable consequence ... of wrong done by others,” 


“VI. The Church is to proclaim that international 
relations must be subordinated to law.” 


International authority must replace the anarchy of 
competing national sovereignties. Just law is defined as 
“law which allows for changing conditions and new 
developments, and does not merely aim at the mainte- 
nance of the status quo. The prevalent tendency is to 
think and act in terms of “mere power.” The Church 
should strive to “create a sense of moral obligation to the 
society of nations as a whole.” 

But whereas some contend that all nations should make 
an equal surrender of national sovereignty, others believe 
that “the next step is to form one or more units of like- 
minded nations, while certain other nations should only 
be allowed to participate actively in the legal order when 
they show evidence of readiness to fulfill the obligations 
implied.” The former favor a world system of law and 
government in which all nations are treated equally. The 
latter believe that “to unite in one and the same frame- 
work and on equal footing nations with a democratic, 
and authoritarian, and with a totalitarian background, 
is to construct an abstract scheme and to repeat the 
mistake made in the case of the League of Nations.” 


“VII. The Church is to proclaim that the state is 
neither an aim in itself nor a law unto itself and that its 
God-given function is to maintain an order based on law 
which guarantecs fundamental human rights.” 

The state is not autonomous; it “exists to serve God.” 
“The state is not to suppress or exploit its citizens for 
the sake of strengthening its own power, but is to feel 
responsible for their well being and development as human 
beings. It is not to deal with them as mere objects of 
mass propaganda, but to educate them for responsible 
participation in public lifé. It is also to leave room for 
the free development of the organic orders of life such as 
the family, the local and regional community, the pro- 
fessional grouping, the school and university. It is in 
particular to allow the Church to proclaim in full freedom 
the Gospel in its bearing upon the whole of human life.” 

Two distinet points of disagreement appear. 

A. Some contend that all nations must be urged, or 
perhaps obliged, to “introduce or re-introduce a fully 
democratic and parliamentary system” of government. 
The democratic system, they hold, is “rooted in Christian 
teaching,” and democratic rights are “the political ex- 
pression of the Christian conception of the dignity and 
worth of human beings.” A binding international charter 
of basic rights is needed. Others argue that to impose 
one type of political regime on all nations is unsound 
in principle and unwise as policy. This would evidence 
“nationalistic pride.” Responsibility, not freedom, is 
the basic Christian concept. “An authoritarian regime 
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which accepts the limitations imposed by law, respects 
the relative autonomy of the main social and _ political 
units, does not impose any ideology, and allows its 
citizens as much freedom as is compatible with public 
order, is not to be condemned” on Christian grounds. 

B. A further point of disagreement relates to the 
treatment of totalitarian nations, apart from the question 
of their participation in a world association. Some hold 
totalitarianism so dangerous to the peace of the world 
as not to be tolerated. “States which reject all supra- 
political legal and moral binding principles in their do- 
mestic and foreign policy, which are based on the dicta- 
torship of one political party which would forcefully 
impose their political ideology on other nations and 
support non-democratic revolutionary parties in other 
countries, destroy the confidence which is indispensable 
for normal international relations.” Pressure should be 
put upon them—military, only as a last resort. 

Others regard such procedures as unwarranted and 
harmful. Unless these nations which reject democracy 
actually disturb the peace of the world they should be 
neither disciplined nor ostracized. Contacts should be 
sought with peoples under non-democratic regimes in 
order to strengthen the “spiritual and moral forces in 
their midst.” 


‘VIII. The Church is to proclaim that political power 
must be exercised with a sense of responsibility toward 
all those who are affected by that power.” 

Here the decisive question is whether the victorious 
nations, newly come into possession of unprecedented 
power, “will use it at all, whether they will, consciously 
or unconsciously, use it for selfish ends, or whether they 
will use it in order to create world order based on justice.” 
The Church should proclaim that “power is neither to be 
used nor to be renounced for selfish reasons.” 

But on one point there is disagreement. Some regard 
a concentration of power in the hands of a few govern- 
ments as ipso facto evil—a denial of justice. To others 
such power appears a unique opportunity. “For a long 
time to come it cannot be expected that a universal legal 
system will by itself have sufficient stability and unity of 
purpose to act as an exclusive governmental organ of 
order and so to provide that security which the nations 
need and demand. A fully international police force 
cannot at present fulfill the task of policing the whole 
world.” The power of the strong nations is needed. 


“TIX. The Church is to proclaim that society must 
provide all of its members with the opportunity to fulfill 
a meaningful vocation and that it should provide condi- 
tions of social security for all.” 


“The social and industrial anarchy which has charac- 
terized the capitalist system and which is one of the 
chief reasons of the present catastrophe must be overcome. 
The Church demands, therefore, that the disintegrated 
mass society, in which men are like unrelated atoms and 
become so easily the prey of irresponsible ideologies, 
should be transformed into a society of ‘persons in 
community.’” Social security must replace “economic 
bondage.” This is not in conflict with human freedom; 
rather it “creates precisely the true freedom, which is 
freedom to serve and to fulfill one’s vocation.” 

But some would substitute “communal ownership” for 
the private ownership of the “principal industrial re- 
sources,” while others believe that such a radical change 
would mean “a loss of freedom and initiative.” The 
former would not exclude private initiative from the 
economic system, nor do they envisage an “omnipotent 
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state,’ but they believe that society as a whole “must 
be able to decide*how the main industrial resources can 
best be used for the advantage of all.” The latter fear 
“directions from above,” and prefer “a system which 
leaves full opportunity for private initiative, but in which 
the profit motive is replaced by the motive of service.” 


“X. The Church is to proclaim that the nations are 
interdependent and that they are all to share in the 
resources of the earth.” 

The Church demands international controls that will 
ensure to all nations access to natural resources. “Thus 
alone will it be possible to create conditions of social 
security in all nations, and thus alone will inequalities 
resulting from overcrowding of certain areas and terri- 
tories be overcome. And thus alone will it be possible 
to remove the false notion that the only way for a nation 
to become prosperous is to conquer foreign territories 
and to extend its ‘living space.’ ” 

But there is disagreement as to the extent of such 
guarantees. Some call for “equal access” for all nations 
“to raw materials and other riches of the earth,’ and the 
abolition of trade restrictions. Others believe that 
“existing differences in economic conditions” should be 
taken account of. These latter would rely on the gradual 
working out of an “internationally planned economy, 
which recognizes the considerable differences in the 
standard of living as between the various nations, guards 
therefore against the sudden disturbance of the economic 
structure of each nation, but works toward the goal of 
increasing equalization of the standard of living.” 


“XI. The Church is to proclaim that no people can 
claim the right to rule over another people, and that the 
dominating purpose of colonial administration must be to 
prepare colonial peoples for self-government.” 

There must be no exploitation of peoples. Christian 
missions and the “younger churches,” are regarded as 
resources for the development of colonial peoples toward 
nationhood. 

But again a difference appears. Some would abolish 
the colonial system entirely and transfer colonies to 
international control. They would have a system so 
devised that “the civil service in each colonial territory 
would be composed of representatives of several different 
nations and that the colonial people themselves would 
participate increasingly in the government of their coun- 
try.” Others would not disturb the colonial system except 
to have administration of colonies supervised by interna- 
tional authority. “For the sake of the colonial peoples 
themselves, it is undesirable to bring about sudden and 
drastic changes in these relationships.” What is needed, 
according to this view, is the kind of supervision which 
was “intended by the mandate system,” but which did not 
materialize. 


Here, then, we have agreement on eleven propositions 
in the nature of “middle axioms,” to use a new term in 
our ethical discussions. They stand midway between broad 
principles which have no concrete reference and specific 
proposals, such as appear in the controversial portions 
of this report. 

Of such character are the six propositions contained in 
the new statement issued last week by the Federal 
Council’s Commission to Study the Bases of a Just and 
Durable Peace. Since the pamphlet setting them forth, 
with interpretive comment, is being widely distributed 
we list here only the six propositions, which may be 
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compared with those contained in the World Council 
report. They are as follows: 

“I, The peace must provide the political framework 
for a continuing collaboration of the United Nations and, 
in due course, of neutral and enemy nations. 

“II, The peace must make provision for bringing 
within the scope of international agreement those eco- 
nomic and financial acts of national governments which 
have widespread international repercussions. 

“III. The peace must make provision for an organiza- 
tion to adapt the treaty structure of the world to chang- 
ing underlying conditions. 

“ITV. The peace must proclaim the goal of autonomy 
for subject peoples, and it must establish international 
organization to assure and to supervise the realization 
of that end. 

“V. The peace must establish procedures for controlling 
military establishments everywhere. 

“VI. The peace must establish in principle, and seek 
to achieve in practice, the right of individuals everywhere 
to religious and intellectual liberty.” 


A Dilemma for the United Nations 


The startling editorial in the London Times, kept off 
the cables for a week and published in full in the New 
York Times on March 18, brought to a head the con- 
fusion in the United Nations’ counsels over agreements 
concerning territorial boundaries that should be estab- 
lished in Eastern Europe at the end of the war. The 
editorial includes the following passages: 

“There is a small minority of people in this country 
who, undeterred by the thought of playing into Hitler’s 
hands, are still impressed by the Bolshevist bogy, just 
as there probably is a small minority of Russians who 
still believe that British capitalism is a standing menace 
to Soviet Russia... . 

“The sole interest of Russia is to assure herself that 
her outer defenses are in sure hands: and this interest 
will be best served if the lands between her frontiers and 
those of Germany are held by governments and peoples 
friendly to herself. That is one condition on which 
Russia must and will insist.” 

The editorial says that one task of British foreign 
policy is “to interpret to the United States the common 
interest of Britain and Russia in European security and 
in the means of attaining it.” 

The reader is struck at once by the impressive spectacle 
of the old “Thunderer” demanding an end to ideological 
prejudice against the Soviet Union so far as its claims 
for national security through the drawing of its western 
boundary is concerned. It reflects, of course, the enor- 
mous change in the British attitude toward Russia: 
gratitude to her armies for diverting the Nazi attack from 
the British Isles has overcome an old and deep-seated 
hostility. But the sensation created in this country by 
the editorial is due to the fact that it seemed to take for 
granted that Britain and the Soviet Union will have to 
take the main responsibility for the peace of Europe. 

This brings into the open the crippling effect upon 
negotiations concerning the peace of the general igno- 
rance of what the American Senate will do when called 
on to ratify any agreements the executive branch of the 
government may negotiate. It appears that the London 
Times in this instance was not speaking for the British 
government. Mr. Eden was just departing for Washing- 
ton on his important and difficult mission. His own 
attitude is understood to be one of unwillingness to be 


in the position of running ahead of understandings 
between Washington and London. 

It is against this background that the resolution of the 
four senators offered on March 16 must be appraised, 
Whether Senators Ball, Hill, Burton and Hatch had 
knowledge of the Times editorial or not, their action 
gains significance from it. They have called for an 
unequivocal declaration in broad terms of policy on the 
part of the Senate. The resolution reads: 

“Resolved, That the Senate advises that the United 
States take the initiative in calling meetings of repre- 
sentatives of the United Nations for the purpose of form- 
ing an Organization of the United Nations with specific 
and limited authority : 

“(1) To assist in coordinating and fully utilizing the 
military and economic resources of all member nations 
in the prosecution of the war against the Axis. 

“(2) To establish temporary administrations for Axis- 
controlled areas of the world as these are occupied by 
United Nations forces, until such time as permanent 
governments can be established. 

“(3) To administer relief and assistance in economic 
rehabilitation in territories of member nations needing 
such aid and in Axis territory occupied by United Nations 
forces. 

“(4) To establish procedures and machinery for peace- 
ful settlement of disputes and disagreements between 
nations. 

“(5) To provide for the assembly and maintenance of 
a United Nations military force and to suppress by 
immediate use of such force any future attempt at military 
aggression by any nation. 

“That the Senate further advises that any establish- 
ment of such United Nations organization provide 
machinery for its modification, for the delegation of 
additional specific and limited functions to such organi- 
zation, and for admission of other nations to membership, 
and that member nations should commit themselves to 
seek no territorial aggrandizement.” 

Mr. Ball, in presenting the resolution, said that he 
and his associates had been delegated by a larger group 
of senators to draft the document and had been working 
on it for weeks. Its sponsorship is bi-partisan. ‘The 
whole world,” he said, “and our Allies, know today that 
it is this United States Senate which will finally decide 
what will be the foreign policy of our country when this 
war ends.” This power has been used in the past 
“negatively,” and must now be used “positively.” The 
establishment of peace now requires “a new approach, a 
stronger mechanism.” The League failed because “at the 
critical moment it could not act decisively.” Once hos- 
tilities cease, some of the forces “acting cohesively on the 
United Nations and making for harmony and cooperation 
will disappear immediately. . . .” 

Obviously a neat question of strategy presents itself: 
wherein would lie the most serious obstacle to peace 
negotiations among the Allied Powers—in a continuance 
of the present uncertainty as to ultimate Senate action, 
or in the failure of the Ball Resolution, when put to a 
vote, to win the coveted two-thirds majority? A more 
general but in the long run perhaps quite as important a 
question concerns the relative merits of our Constitutional 
procedure in the making of foreign agreements and that 
of other nations which make binding agreements through 
executive action alone. On its face our policy is more 
democratic, but the wisdom of requiring a two-thirds 
vote in the Senate on international agreements is now 
being called in question. 
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